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BOOK NOTES 

Outlines oj Comparative Politics, by B. E. Hammond, (London, 
Rivingtons, 1903) is a distinctly interesting volume, intended as a text- 
book for beginners. The author was a pupil of Seeley and Sidgwick, 
and he is convinced, as they were, that politics can be cast into the form 
of a true science primarily by a classification of states and governments. 
The volume is devoted to the construction of such a classification from 
a consideration of the more important political organizations known 
to history. Possibly the treatment of the politics of the better-known 
states — like Athens, Rome and Florence — is more detailed than the plan 
of the work imperatively requires. But however this may be, both the 
descriptive and the constructive parts of the volume are full of suggestion 
and well worth reading. States are classified as follows : (1) simple 
states, including tribes, simple cities, independent fiefs and unitary 
nations; (2) composite states, including compulsory unions and voluntary 
unions, each with an interesting group of sub-classes. 

The Macmillan Company has just issued a new enlarged and revised 
edition of Mr. James Bryce's classic Holy Roman Empire, which first 
appeared some forty years ago (London and New York, 1904; In, 575 
pp.). The author has added an entirely new chapter on "The East 
Roman Empire," and the supplementary chapter on Germany since 
the dissolution of the old empire in 1806 has grown into two. Minor 
additions have been made here and there and notes altered, but in 
general the text remains unchanged. An elaborate chronological table 
of important events in the history of the empire has been added, but the 
old useful table of emperors and popes is retained. The author is well 
aware that in view of the advance in scholarship during the past genera- 
tion the whole book might have been rewritten, but he wisely decided 
to adhere in general to its original form, lest it should grow so large that 
its central idea and purpose would be lost or obscured and the book 
would no longer be adapted to the large class of students who for so many 
years have gladly availed themselves of its guidance. 

Under the title MeduBval Civilization Professor Dana C. Munro 
and Mr. George Sellery of the University of Wisconsin have brought 
together translated extracts from various authoritative recent writers, 
especially in France, which admirably illustrate the most important 
of the mediaeval institutions. Bloch, Lavisse, Esmein, Viollet, Luchaire, 
Seignobos and others of their class are drawn upon, greatly to the ad- 
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vantage of those to whom their works are at present inaccessible. Teach- 
ers and students cannot fail to clarify their ideas of feudalism, the church 
and the culture of the thirteenth century by means of this excellent and 
timely volume, which deserves to be widely known and used in both 
high schools and colleges. (New York, The Century Co., 1904; x, 391 pp.) 
The French literature on economic history is growing fast. The 
two most recent works are the study of mediaeval industry in Rennes 
hy Armand Rebillon, entitled Richerches sur les anciennes corporations 
ouvrieres et marchandes de la ville de Rennes (Paris, Picard et Fils^ 
and secondly, the investigation into industry at Brussels by G. des 
Marez, entitled L' Organisation du travail a Bruxelles au xif Steele 
(Bruxelles, Henri Lamertin). M. Rebillon's work is a detailed 
account of the relations between the city and the guilds, and consists 
chiefly of annotated extracts from the official documents, which it is 
very convenient to have in this shape. M. des Marez, whose preced- 
ing studies on municipal real estate and on the social struggles in 
Flanders, as well as on early economic conditions in Ypres, are well 
known, has written a far more important work. Relegating his 
documentary material to the notes and appendices, he gives what is 
in some respects the most interesting and valuable account of 
mediaeval industry that, has yet been written outside of Germany. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the present day controversies on the 
subject in Germany and elsewhere, and he is not afraid to make 
broad generalizations, although he repeatedly warns us of the danger, 
then as now, of overlooking the manifold complexities of industrial 
life. 

August Founder's admirable Napoleon the First has at last, after 
many delays, found its way into English through the patient efforts of 
Professor Edward Bourne of Yale. (Henry Holt and Co., 1903; 836 
pp.). Written by a professor in the German University of Prague for a 
cheap series of popular German manuals, this work possesses substantial 
advantages over any of its predecessors, whatever their compass. It 
still is in several important respects the best account of Napoleon's 
r61e in European affairs, for it is not a biography in a narrow sense but 
a broad, scholarly and fair-minded review of the history of Europe 
during the Napoleonic period. Sloane and Rose have written since 
Founder, but they had other aims and leave a place for this life in one 
volume which will exactly meet the needs of many who will hardly be 
inclined to acquaint themselves with the more elaborate treatises. The 
classified bibliography, which Founder appended to his volumes and 
which Professor Bourne has wisely included, is probably unexcelled as a 
guide for the whole period under discussion. 
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The Influence oj GrenvUle on Pitt's Foreign Policy, 1787—1798, by 
Ephraim Douglass Adams, has recently been published by the Car- 
negie Institution. It appears to be a reasonably thorough study of an 
important decade of English diplomatic history. 

Professor Frank M. Anderson of the University of Minnesota has 
rendered a very important service to teachers and students of modern 
history by issuing his Constitutions and Documents Illustrative oj the 
History oj France, 1789-1901 (Minneapolis, 1904 ; 660 pp.) . The material 
given is abundant and excellently selected, and serves to illustrate all 
the more important phases of the very complex changes in France since 
the meeting of the Estates General in 1789. About one-third of this 
solid volume is devoted to the period before the establishment of the 
Constitution of the Year III, in 1795. Another third relates to the times 
of the Directory and Napoleon; while the last third carries us from 
the Treaty of Vienna to the Law of Associations, July 1 , 1901 . Professor 
Anderson's volume will prove very valuable even to those who have 
both a large library and an ample knowledge of French at their disposal, 
since he brings together indispensable material which is scattered about 
in vast collections like the Histoire parlementaire, the Archives parle- 
mentaires, Napoleon's correspondence, the Moniteur, and elsewhere. 
The translations are by various hands, since Professor Anderson quite 
properly availed himself of work which had already been done. Un- 
fortunately, however, some of the translations are not only infelicitous, 
they are ungrammatical and incorrect. For example one of his coadju- 
tors persistently uses "will" for "shall." Then, except for an occa- 
sional circumflex, all accents and cedillas are omitted from French 
words. Now it may be very perverse of the French to use accents, but 
we should adjust ourselves to this idiosyncrasy of theirs. To substitute 
lycee for lycee, cures for cure's and general for general seems like downright 
illiteracy to one who knows the language otherwise than from afar. 
French always avenges itself on one who thinks that it is easy because 
it looks so. 

Mr. C. H. Firth, the newly appointed Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford, in his inaugural lecture, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1904) 
declares strongly in favor of giving colonial history a prominent place 
in the higher teaching of that university. He also favors the appoint- 
ment of a special teacher of economic history. The establishment of 
a school or department of diplomatics is also strongly urged. Professor 
Firth will devote his personal attention to the period of the Stuarts, 
1607-1714. 

Mr. H. de B. Gibbins's Economic and Industrial Progress oj the 
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Century (The Nineteenth Century Series, vol. xv; the Linscott Publish- 
ing Company, London, Toronto, Philadelphia, iqoi; 524 pp.) is a 
praiseworthy and on the whole, a successful attempt at presenting a 
comprehensive view of the economic development of the last century. 
Chief attention is devoted to English industrial history; but a generous 
space is given to other countries also, especially the United States, 
France and Germany. The purpose of the work is to meet the needs 
of the general reader; hence anything like detailed study of any part 
of the field was precluded. While the book cannot be said to add any- 
thing to the existing body of scientific knowledge, it is well worth the 
perusal of anyone who wishes to gain a tolerably accurate view of recent 
industrial history without the labor that a systematic study of more 
thoroughgoing treatises would entail. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, in his little monograph, The Decline of 
Landowning Farmers in England (Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
conin, No. 96, 1904), has made a valuable contribution to economic 
history and turned a good furrow in the new field of agricultural 
economics. Thoroughness and completeness are among the first im- 
pressions left in the reader's mind. This is the first quantitative treat- 
ment of this great subject, and when the amount of material used is 
considered it is easily seen that more general writers might well hesitate 
to undertake the task. Dr. Taylor has confined himself to facts — ap- 
parently all the leading facts are included — and has advanced a few 
theories. His statement of facts, however, is clear and courageous. 
Many will be surprised at the last sentence: "On the other hand, the 
relation between landlord and tenant is very satisfactorily arranged, 
the farmers are as a rule contented with the present system, and the 
fields of England prove that land ownership on the part of farmers is 
not essential to good agriculture" ; but we have reason to believe that 
Dr. Taylor knows what he is talking about. 

Sir Robert Giffen has collected under the title Economic Inquiries 
and Studies (London, George Bell & Sons, 1904; 2 vols., xii, 455, 461 
pp.) a number of essays, most of which appeared in periodical literature 
or formed a part of his Essays in Finance, now out of print. The present 
collection covers a wide range of financial and statistical studies, and 
although some of them were first published thirty years ago, they all 
possess a high degree of importance for the student of practical eco- 
nomics. Especially interesting are the last two essays, on "The Dream 
of a British Zollverein," and on "The Present Economic Conditions 
and Outlook for the United Kingdom." The latter, which has not 
been hitherto published, should do much to dispel the fear that the 
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economic decay of Great Britain is imminent; the former exposes the 
shallowness of the reasoning of those who propose an imperial customs 
union as a step toward the consolidation of the British Empire. 

Professor Achille Viallate's La Crise Anglaise (Paris, Bibliotheque 
de politique contemporaine, Dugarric et Cie.; 306 pp.) is a sane and 
lucid discussion of some of the broader problems involved in the so-called 
fiscal controversy now occupying so large a share of the activities of 
British political writers. The ideal of British imperialists is treated 
with sympathy; the author is convinced that its realization alone can 
prevent England from falling out of the rank of great nations; but 
the practical difficulties which confront the imperialist statesman appear 
to him insurmountable. Too many immediate sacrifices are involved; 
the colonies cannot be expected to abandon their independence, nor will 
the mother country be content to yield her hegemony by entering into 
a confederation of equal states. Even commercial union appears to 
be quite impracticable. The colonies will not permit British com- 
petition to destroy their growing manufactures; the British public will 
not endure taxation of food for the benefit of the colonies. Altogether, 
the outlook appears disheartening to those who wish to see the British 
supremacy of the last century perpetuated. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour's Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade 
(Longmans, 1903; 32 pp.) treats the same subject from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view. The method employed is so similar to that of 
the economic theorists that it almost takes an expert to detect the 
spurious quality. The author constructs a series of hypotheses to 
establish the fact that a free-trade country which is not self-sufficing is 
in a bad way if all its neighbors pursue a policy of high protection. 
Unfortunately he makes no endeavor to show that a protectionist country, 
in the same situation, would be much better off. He arrives at a 
sufficiently sound conclusion however : that a British protective system, 
used as a basis for negotiation with other countries, might possibly serve 
to open foreign markets to British goods. And it seems to him 
absurd that the British should hesitate to experiment with retaliation, 
simply because its failure would involve protective taxation. 

M. Jivoin Peritch, professor of law at Belgrade, reprints from the 
Bulletin of the French Society of Comparative Legislation a careful 
study of the organization of government in the Servian constitution 
of 1901 — La nouvelle constitution du royaume de Serbie : Premiere par 
tie: De I 'organisation des pouvoirs de V£tat (Paris, Lahure, 1903; 
127 pp.) — together with an appendix explaining the genesis of this 
constitution. Both are excellent pieces of work. A second part, 
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setting forth the constitutional guaranties of private rights, will appear 
shortly. 

A detailed comparison of the position and powers of the executive 
heads of the two most important federal governments in the modern 
world is given in Rudolph Steinbach's Die rechtliche Stettung des deut- 
schen Kaisers verglichen mit der des Prdsidenien der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika (Leipzig, Rossberg, 1903 ; 149 pp.). The comparison 
is suggestive because it brings out in a striking way the similarity of 
the two offices in all important respects except title and tenure. It 
might seem to justify Frary's over-clever remark that the United 
States is really a monarchy with an elective king ; but Steinbach 
rightly insists upon the opposite view, that the German emperor is 
not " Reichsmonarch " but " Organ des Reiches." 

Among the latest publications in the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
is an essay on White Servitude in Maryland, by Eugene Irving McCormac. 
In eight chapters Mr. McCormac discusses thoroughly and satisfactorily 
such subjects as the number and importance of servants in Maryland, 
their conditions under indentures and under the " custom of the country," 
fugitive servants, the status of servants and freedmen and the enrollment 
of servants in the militia. 

M. Andre' E. Sayous, who promises some day to write a work on the 
Far West, gives his impressions of Wyoming in a little monograph en- 
titled Le Wyoming (Paris, Larose, 1904). The description of the natural 
resources of the state is interesting, if not containing much that is new. 
More entertaining is the discussion of social and political conditions. 
If we are to trust our author, Wyoming is owned by the Union Pacific, 
which practically appoints the governor of the state and prescribes 
ordinary legislation. Masked men parade the streets of the towns and 
plunder pedestrians at will; unpopular citizens are hanged or burned 
alive; immemorial custom dictates that any man who is arrested shall 
shoot the sheriff on regaining his liberty. And the best people, not only 
of Wyoming, but of the far West generally, are the Mormons. 

In his Les (tats-Unis au xxf siecle (Paris, Armand Colin, 1904; 
469 pp.), M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu gives a succinct account of 
the present economic condition of the United States. The work is 
almost purely statistical and draws its data chiefly from the volumes 
of the twelfth census, although other sources, such as the statistical 
abstracts of the United States and the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are employed to supplement the census reports. The 
work, as one would expect, is thorough-going and scholarly, and presents 
a clearer view of the American industrial situation than any other of the 
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numerous works on America published abroad. The American 
reader, however, would have found the work more instructive if more 
space had been devoted to a comparative study of the United States 
and its principal foreign competitors. 

The recent increase in American export trade and the consequent 
development of the business of foreign exchange have created a need, 
on the part of both practical men and economic students, for a clear 
presentation of the technique of international exchange. Mr. A. W. 
Margraff 's International Exchange (Chicago, Geo. E. Marshall & Co., 
1904) supplies this need in a very satisfactory way. The author is a 
man of practical experience in this line, and displays his thorough famil- 
iarity with all the details of the business. Although the bulk of the 
work is devoted to a description of the practical features of the exchange 
department of the modern bank, the author handles the theoretical 
aspects of the subject in a masterly manner. 

The Guide to the Archives of the Government of the United States at 
Washington, compiled by C. H. Van Tyne and W. G. -Leland, and pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution at Washington, 1904, will prove 
most helpful to all students who have occasion to use the documents at 
the national capital. A general but comprehensive description is given 
of the collections in the public offices and in the library of Congress 
and of those in the custody of the supreme court, the court of claims 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Education of the Wage Earner, by the late Thomas Davidson 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1904) is a book that will be read with interest 
by the political scientist as well as by the educator. It consists of an 
introduction by Professor Charles M. Bakewell, giving a brief biography 
of the author and an analysis of his philosophy; two essays by Thomas 
Davidson setting forth in a broad way the educational needs of the 
masses ; a third essay recording the history of an educational club founded, 
by Davidson among the Jews of the lower East Side ; and the correspon- 
dence between Thomas Davidson and members of the club. In the view 
of that great scholar and philanthropist, a genuine republic is im- 
possible without universal higher education. Such education, while 
emphasizing the paramount importance of culture, should go hand in 
hand with technical and professional training. 

Dr. N. I. Stone's translation of Marx's Critique of Political Economy 
(New York, The International Publishing Co., 1904) makes available 
for English readers a work which merits more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The translation has been done with great thorough- 
ness; the book is probably more readable in the translation than it was 
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in the original. Marx's introduction to the Critique, published posthu- 
mously in the New Zeit, is given in the appendix, appearing here for 
the first time in book form. It is to be hoped that Dr. Stone's painstak- 
ing work may receive from students of economics the appreciation it 
merits. 

Socialism and Individualism, by E. Belfort Bax and J. Hiam Levy 
(London, P. S. King & Son; 155 pp.) is a revision of some popular lec- 
tures delivered by the authors in defence of socialism and individualism 
respectively. The net result of the lectures is as profitable as one could 
expect from a debate between a socialist and a single-taxer, neither of 
whom understands the other's point of view. The most interesting part 
of the book is Bax's lecture on socialism ; the weakest part is his attempt 
to establish, in fifteen pages, the obsolete Marxian theory of value. 

// sentimento giuridico, by Dr. Giorgio del Vecchio (Turin, Fratelli 
Bocca, 1902 ; 18 pp.), sets forth in brief compass the principal philo- 
sophical theories and his own views regarding the origin and signifi- 
cance of the sense of justice. Affirming that, in germ at least, it 
forms part of the original endowment of man, and rejecting the view 
that it is wholly a product of social evolution, the author also opposes 
the theory, which he ascribes to the historical jurists, that the popular 
sense of right is " the undisturbed, simple and all-powerful cause " of 
positive law. In La dichiarazione dei diritli dell' uomo e del cittadino 
nella rivoluzione francese (Genoa, Tipografia della Gioventu, 1903 ; 
93 PP-)> Dr. del Vecchio discusses the connection between the French 
declaration of rights and the Revolution, the historical and philo- 
sophical antecedents of the declaration in France, its various forms 
in the successive stages of the Revolution, the criticisms of the dec- 
laration in England, Germany and France, its influence on modern 
history and its significance in the modern state. In a more extensive 
treatise which he hopes sOon to publish, he proposes to consider the 
antecedents of the French declaration in the American bills of rights, 
and its deeper relation to the social contract theory as formulated 
by Rousseau. He apparently does not intend to examine the connec- 
tion between these antecedents and the earlier social contract theories 
and bills of rights in England, asserting (pp. 50, 51) that there is a 
substantial distinction between the English declarations of the rights 
of English subjects and the American and French declarations of the 
rights of men in general. 



